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(Epitor’s NOTE: Jn lieu of Mr. 
Welch’s regular weekly article we 
are publishing his address entitled 
“Washington and The Telephone In- 
dustry Under the Emergency,” pre- 
sented before the Indiana convention 
last week.) 


T MIGHT BE permissible, simply 
because my work brings me into 
daily contact with the constantly 
shifting Washington picture, to try 
to outline the present and prospec- 
tive pattern of the war organization 
in the nation’s capital... . If I were 
asked to sum up, in one word, the 
guiding principle, which is slowly 
but surely emerging as the psycho- 
logical basis for all phases of the 
national war effort, I would choose 
the word “conservation.” Naturally, 
such a key word must be broadly 
and liberally construed in terms of 
government, in terms of industry and 
labor, in terms of military objectives, 
in terms of civilian existence, and, 
finally, in terms of our national as- 
piration of foreign policy and ulti- 
mate peace through victory. 
Conservation for the government 
means—or should mean—the elimi- 
nation of non-war spending, the 
cessation of unnecessary or obstruc- 
tive regulation and bureaucratic red 
tape. It should also mean alert and 
aggressive action by the government 
to conserve the nation’s economy 
from the ever present danger of a 
runaway inflation. 
Conservation for 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


America's reserve of available materials and man power 


should be considered "a national trust’’ in which every 


industry and, indirectly, every citizen has a stake. . . . Every- 


thing we do from now on must be gauged by the war 


effort, says Mr. Welch. 


labor means, as we now know by 
experience, the saving of critical ma- 
terials and equipment, the saving of 
man power and making the most 
effective use of what we have, to the 
end that both materials and man 
power may be abundantly released 
and diverted to direct war effort. 

The civilian population is already 
learning a similar lesson of conserva- 
tion with each passing day, as more 
and more consumers’ goods fall un- 
der the shadow of the ration card. 
I am not qualified to say what con- 
servation means for the military au- 
thorities, except to observe that the 
conservation of our entire national 
civilization is in their keeping. I 
might add to that the hope that the 
Japs will soon find us just as re- 
pulsive as we have found them 
offensive. 

Now as to the ultimate foreign and 
domestic policy, which we will have 
to conserve through a victory by 
armed force, I am afraid that still 
means different things to different 
people. We all talk, in a general way, 
about saving the American “way of 
life.” But what do we mean by it? 
To some this may mean a return to 


the relatively free capitaligtic econ- 
omy of the Coolidge era. To others, 
such a way of life is not worth sav- 
ing. Some want to continue with a 
profit system, subject to regulation. 
Some others want to set up a social- 
istic state and call that the American 
way of life. 

But that is Tomorrow’s fight. To- 
day our job is to beat the Axis. Let 
us cherish no hope of early peace 
through compromise. The Japanese 
have sworn to get us if we don’t get 
them. A nation that lives on its face 
has to be knocked flat on its rear 
before it will let go of its objective. 
That’s our task today. 

So, I think we will all agree that 
these diverse ambitions for a post- 
war world should not be permitted 
to sterilize or weaken our present 
unity of purpose. Now we must win 
the war. When victory comes, I am 
sure we will win the peace—and win 
it in the old-fashioned Democratic 
way of majority rule. Whether your 
telephone industry, which was born, 
nourished, and brought to its present 
superb state of public service under 
a system of private enterprise, will 
fit into the post-war pattern remains 
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to be seen. I personally feel that the 
American people will decide that it 
shall. 

Let us focus, once more, this gen- 
eral and immediate war duty of con- 
servation right on our telephone 
business. What is war conservation 
going to mean to the telephone in- 
dustry? 

You have already had a taste of 
this in your experience with pri- 
ority: orders and the recent WPB 
curtailment orders, limiting ‘the ex- 
pansion of your service. Henceforth, 
you must expect even sterner meas- 
ures. Up to now, your industry has 
received little enough in the way of 
critical materials. In the future you 
will get hardly any, except for direct 
war activity or for emergency break- 
down repairs. 

Eventually, you may not only be 
forbidden to take on any new sub- 
scriber who is not qualified as an 
essential user, but you may even be 
required to take away the service 
from your present civilian subscriber 
in order to give it to the newly 
qualified user. And there is a fair 
possibility that we may have to try 
the difficult task of actually ration- 
ing telephone conversation to the 
non-essential user by cutting down 
the holding time on local and long- 
distance calls. 

Generally speaking, it will be nec- 
essary from now on to cultivate a 
more sincere, personal, and thorough 
realization of what war conserva- 
tion really means to us. Heretofore, 
the conservation of critical materi- 
als, for example, was often looked 
upon as a necessary nuisance. Those 
who could get priority ratings for 
scarce materials felt no further obli- 
gation on the point of conservation. 
Conservation was up to the other 
fellow who did not get a priority 
rating. 

Now all this is changed. We must 
feel that any and every unnecessary 
use of a critical material is a waste. 
It is a waste whether you have au- 
thority from the government or not. 
Your own conscience will have to be 
the judge in a great many instances. 
The government, obviously and as a 
practical matter, cannot police every 
industrial plant to see that a proper 
use is made of materials and man 
power. 

We must think of the reserve of 
available materials, and man power 
as well, as a national trust in which 
every industry and, indirectly, every 
citizen has a stake. We must think 
of this reservoir in terms of a com- 
mon heritage assembled for the bene- 
fit of all, just like the huge gran- 
aries of food stores which Joseph 
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assembled for the people of Egypt 
during the seven fat years against 
the years of famine foretold in 
Pharaoh’s dream. 

It follows from this that there 
must be an end of competition be- 
tween industries for advantages in 
priority rights. There must be an 
end of business men going to Wash- 
ington to get something. There must 
be a beginning of business men go- 
ing to Washington to give something 
—to make positive suggestions for 
further savings and conservation and 
sacrifice. 

I speak these words not in terms 
of criticism of the policies which * 
have been followed up to now. What 





PRIORITY CORRECTION 


Attention is directed to an error 
which appeared in the Telephone 
Conservation Order L-50 on page 
1l of the May 2 issue of 
TELEPHONY. Section (f) of the 


order should read: 


“(f) Exemption of Armed Serv- 
ices. The provision of paragraph 
(b), (except (b) (1) thereof) 
shall not apply to installations 
for the official use of the armed 
services of the United States.” 


This error of (i) appearing in- 
stead of (1) was contained in the 
original copy of the order released 
by the War Production Board. 











has been done was probably all right 
for the most part for that time. I 
am simply pointing out that we are 
emerging into a new era of con- 
solidation and cooperation on the 
home front. You will have to seek 
closer cooperation with state regu- 
latory authorities, your public serv- 
ice commissions, and your sister 
public utility services. 

It is now the duty of business to 
help Washington even when Wash- 
ington is indifferent or does not ap- 
pear to want help. I know one case 
of an industrialist who finally put 
over a certain production idea which 
is now saving the Federal govern- 
ment tens of thousands of dollars, 
vital materials, and precious man 
hours. He put this over only after 
he had literally been shooed out of 
dozens of offices of unsympathetic 
government officials in Washington. 

I asked him why he did not get 
discouraged during those grey days 
when he was cooling his heels or get- 
ting the brushoff from some smart- 
aleck underling. And he said: “No, 
I came to Washington for something 


more important than personal pride, 
I knew I was on the right track and 
therefore I figured that it was up to 
me to convince the government peo- 
ple. I did not blame them for one 
minute. I blamed myself for not be- 
ing able to sell them my idea much 
sooner.” 

It is only fair to say in passing 
that the telephone industry has been 
well up in the parade of industries 
which have taken early notice of the 
sharp turns ahead. The industry has 
foreseen shortages, pioneered and de- 
veloped substitute materials. It is 
cooperating nobly with the armed 
forces, notably the Signal Corps, in 
an attempt to share its trained man 
power. 

Naturally, these and other restric- 
tions are working and will continue 
to work a hardship on your industry 
in common with other industries. It 
means putting the business in an 
economic strait-jacket for the dura- 
tion. This itself may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise, since it has a 
tendency to prevent uneconomic ex- 
pansion within the telephone business 
to a point that might prove finan- 
cially embarrassing during the post- 
war years. 

By and large, however, such off- 
setting considerations provide at 
best only a thin silver lining. If the 
hardships weigh so heavy in the bal- 
ance that some of the smaller com- 
panies even have to fold up, that 
sacrifice too must be made. It must 
be made in the same spirit with 
which the gallant men of Pear! Har- 
bor, Bataan, and other far-flung bat- 
tle fronts have made and are making 
the supreme sacrifice. 

We have reached the point where 
everything we do must be gauged 
by the war effort. We have passed 
the day when half of us could attend 
the war and the other half go about 
our business, subject only to a few 
minor annoyances. This war can no 
longer be run on a 50 per cent basis. 
The only excuse for any of us to 
go about our usual affairs today 
must be measured by the extent to 
which we make our contribution to 
our country’s defense. That is true 
of all of us whether in the armed 
forces or in civilian life, whether 
we occupy humble or responsible 
positions. 

If we can no longer serve in the 
capacity in which we have made our 
living up to now, we must look 
around and find where we can serve. 
But let us make no mistake—civilian 
service is of utmost importance even 
though it be in the capacity of criti- 
cizing, from a constructive angle, the 
government war organization. If it 
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FRANCIS X. WELCH (center), Washington correspondent for TELEPHONY, was a guest speaker at the 
recent Indiana convention and his excellent address appears on these pages. Photographed with him are 
(left) W. J. SCHEIDLER, Greensburg, Ind., director of the Indiana Telephone Association, and W. H. 
BECK, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer of the association. Mr. Welch is taking time out from his pressing 
duties in the nation's capital to also address the Pennsylvania and New York conventions this month. 


were not for such constructive criti- 
cism, which resulted in the progres- 
sive disintegration of the outmoded 
and incompetent war organization 
that characterized the earlier days 
of our preparedness program, what 
would our war effort today have 
really amounted to? 

It was the critics who forced the 
administration to get rid of the old 
NDAC, the OPM, the SPAB, to cut 
down on WPA, REA, and so forth. 
It was the critics who compelled the 
WPB to crack the whip for immedi- 
ate and complete industrial conver- 
sion to the war effort, instead of 
putting up with an _ interminable 
tapering off process like a reluctant 
rummy being pushed up on the water 
wagon. The critics usually get action 
in the end. And we need all the 
action right now in Washington we 
can get. 

Yes, we need all varieties of call- 
ings, in uniform and out of uniform, 
to win the war. There are knights 
who serve in shining armor and 
there are equally gallant knights who 
serve in shining serge suits. Whether 
we are soldiers, executives, or nurse- 
maids in the park minding children, 
the important point is that each of 
us in our hearts can be able to say: 
“This is what I can do best to aid 
my country to win the war.” And 
in this matter we must judge our- 
selves and not our brother. .. . 

There are other ways in which 
your lives and your businesses are 
going to be restricted beside what 
WPB does to you. There are tires, 
gas, automobile rationing—so many 
other things that you are probably 
sick of reading about them in the 
newspapers and I am not going to 
attempt to go over the whole list. 
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The important thing is not to get 
sore at the boys in Washington who 
have to dish out the bad news. They 
make mistakes but they did not in- 
vent these shortages. I can assure 
you they are working very hard and 
making plenty of sacrifices them- 
selves. ... 

Now to get back to OPA, some of 
these shortages will eventually 
liquidate themselves. After all, 
there are only so many washing 
machines to ration and when they are 
gone there isn’t any more problem. 
That is, there isn’t any more ration- 
ing problem. There still remains a 
laundry problem, of course. 


But there are other shortages 
which will be a continuing headache 
—shortages in everyday commodities 
which we must go on using but on 
a reduced scale—like your telephone 
service, for example, or sugar and 
gasoline. These rationing problems 
will not be self-liquidating. Of 
course, there may be less tea and 
coffee, which means less cups into 
which to put fewer sugar lumps. 
But we ‘could not come to an ab- 
solute end of these things without 
serious economic and social conse- 
quences. That is especially true of 
commodities in which your telephone 
business as an industry shares with 
civilian users, such as gasoline. 

And it is precisely because the 
administration of such rationing 
programs will not only.continue, but 
will grow more pressing in the 
months ahead, that your telephone 
companies, particularly the Inde- 
pendents, must stick together. By 
that I mean continuous membership 
and support of your state and na- 
tional associations. It is only through 
them that you can hope to convince 


OPA and other officials of the relative 
necessity of your business for these 
scarce everyday commodities. 

Your telephone associations are 
natural clearing houses for collecting 
and distributing information, regula- 
tory and interpretative, on these in- 
creasing and important details of 
everyday life—details which we 
never had to worry about before. 
This sort of unity always was im- 
portant, but it is essential today... . 

I go further and tell you that the 
individual company or company offi- 
cial who tries to go it alone, who 
tries to paddle his own canoe through 
this rising tide of rationing and re- 
striction which I see looming ahead 
of us is swamped before he starts. 

And this sort of association 
unity is quite consistent with the need 
for.industrial unselfishness which I 
mentioned a few minutes ago. After 
all, public service is more essential 
than private comfort and when the 
two conflict over sharing of supplies, 
it is not only your right but your 
duty to make the true situation clear 
to the controlling officials. 


There are other aspects of the 
work of the OPA which you will, as 
an industry, find quite advantageous. 
I refer to price control. The trouble 
is we did not start soon enough 
and, in the broad sense, have perhaps 
not yet gone far enough. Those of 
you who do me the honor of follow- 
ing my writings in TELEPHONY may 
recall that it has been well over two 
years since I gave warning about 
material shortages and priorities. It 
was over a year ago I predicted that 
the problem of price control would 
eventually become even more impor- 
tant than priorities. 

Now we are entering the period 
where that prediction is being ful- 
filled. The priority problem has been 
placed in a strait-jacket. But it 
remains to be seen whether OPA has 
been able to place prices in a strait- 
jacket. I think it is obvious that the 
success of such control is vital to 
your telephone business. As long as 
telephone companies, with their fixed 
rates for service, have to compete 
with growing and uncontrolled mass 
purchasing power for a shrinking 
supply of commodities, they are in 
grave danger of having their operat- 
ing expenses overtake their income. 
The end of that road is insolvency. 


As to price control, OPA Chief 
Leon Henderson now admits he got 
a pretty late start. Months ago, when 
Bernard M. Baruch, the economic 
genius of World War I, was cry- 
ing for universal price fixing as of a 
date certain, Henderson continued to 
stand for selective price ceilings. 








Baruch wanted his price control table 
d’hote. Henderson wanted his a la 
carte. Henderson thought that if he 
could crack down on the first com- 
modity price trend to get out of line, 
it would bring the rest into line. 


On this argument, Henderson al- 
ways reminded me of a farmer who 
was too lazy to build a fence around 
his truck garden to keep the turkeys 
from eating up his seed. The lazy 
farmer thinks that if he just picks 
up a rock now and then and throws 
it at the first turkey that gets too 
near the furrows, he can keep the 
flock off until roosting time. Well, 
it may work all right for a while— 
until the turkeys commence to get 
smart and begin to gang up on him. 
Then he pretty soon finds he can’t 
throw rocks fast enough to do a 
bit of good. 

Well, that is all water over the 
dam right now, and it is only fair 
to observe that the administration 
did have certain political risks to 
overcome. Maybe it had to go slow 
on this price-control business. After 
all, we are still a democracy and, if 
we can remain that way, it is well 
worth the price of such adminis- 
trative weaknesses... 

Trouble is that we were so slow 
in grasping the entire picture of a 
properly controlled economy. Either 
you have a free economy or you have 
a controlled economy. But you can- 
not have a half or three-quarter con- 
trolled economy. . A controlled 
economy is like a tripod or a three- 
legged stool. It must stand on the 
three legs of controlled prices, con- 
trolled wages (including profits), and 
controlled purchasing, which means 
rationing. 

Now as long as we tried to get 
along with just price control plus 
rationing, but without wage control, 
we were trying to balance our econ- 
omy on two legs. The President’s 
recent address indicated that he at 
least recognizes the need for that 
third leg. But whether the War 
Labor Board will actually produce 
that leg, or whether Congress will 
have to manufacture one, remains to 
be seen. 

I am sorry that I have spent most 
of my time bringing you a pretty 
gloomy message, talking about duties 
and sacrifices. So it is a fair ques- 
tion at this point to ask, what is the 
outlook for your business over the 
long range? I am glad to say that 
my slant on the subject, based on 
Washington information, is quite 
optimistic. 

There are many imponderables, of 
course. I don’t think anyone in 
Washington attempts to predict what 
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we are going to do about the $200,- 
000,000,000 or more public debt that 
we will bring out of this war. Maybe 
we will have enough post-war pros- 
perity to wrap up this debt and carry 
it along permanently as a separate 
bundle of non-maturing obligations. 
Great Britain has followed that 
course successfully in building up 
her Empire. She has not yet paid 
off all the obligations of her Na- 
poleonic wars. 

Or it may be that we wil! have to 
go through some measure of mone- 
tary devaluation. That’s the hard 
way and I hope it won’t happen. But 
it did happen to France after World 
War I, and in a very extreme and 
tragic fashion to Germany in 1925. 
Devaluation is a very brutal eco- 
nomic purgative but it will clean out 
a top-heavy debt structure if nothing 
else works. Actual property values 
of a basically sound country, and 
tangible assets such as your tele- 
phone business, have always man- 
aged to survive even these extreme 
trials. 

But aside from that unpredictable 
hurdle, I see an era of unparalleled 
prosperity for the United States with 
the coming of victory for the United 
Nations. Both of our political 
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parties have burned their isolation 
bridges behind them. That means 
that our country is now dedicated to 
playing a leading role in interna- 
tional affairs after the war. And it 
is by the path of internationalism 
I think America will find her reward 
in terms of a post-war prosperity. 

During the last decade you may 
remember our gloomy prophets who 
said that the American system was 
done for, because we had run out of 
frontiers, because of our declining 
birth rate, and because opportunity 
for profitable exploitation of natu- 
ral resources had become too limited 
to attract capital. Therefore, they 
argued, only the government could 
assure a reasonable security to the 
average citizen—at the expense of 
free enterprise. 

When this war is over we will 
have plenty of frontiers to develop. 
I do not mean actual imperialism. 
I mean international trade. It won't 
be easy. There will be competition. 
It is likely to develop into a sort 
of international crap game whereby 
the first nation that offers an export 
commodity will find herself immedi- 
ately covered by one or more nations 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT 


Bung Wade by dHHooswrs 


By R. C. RENO 
Managing Editor of TELEPHONY 


Indiana telephone companies, large and small, show 
determination to meet war-time responsibilities at annual 


convention of Indiana Telephone Association. 


ports of previous state telephone 

conventions have grown some- 
what tired of our emphasis of the 
fact that convention programs and 
interest have centered upon the part 
the telephone industry is playing and 
will play in the future in the present 
war emergency. However, we have 
no apologies to make for repetition 
of this thought and we shall continue 
to emphasize this point whenever 
state associations build their conven- 
tion activities around this all-impor- 
tant responsibility. So without fear 
of criticism we want to say that the 
entire program of the annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation, held May 6 and 7 in 
Indianapolis, was dedicated to dis- 
cussions of wartime operation of the 
telephone industry, and it was one 
of the best that has been presented 
this year. 


pects of those who read our re- 


It is unfortunate that representa- 
tives of WPB’s Communications 
Branch and other governmental 
bodies connected with the war effort 
cannot attend conventions of state 
telephone associations to witness the 
effort that telephone men are making 
to carry out their war responsibili- 
ties. At Indianapolis they would 
have quickly sensed the seriousness 
and determination with which tele- 
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phone companies, both large and 
small, are coordinating their activi- 
ties and their companies’ facilities 
to help the nation achieve victory. 
All officers were re-elected at the 
convention, namely: President, R. V. 
Achatz, Aurora; first vice president, 
W.H. VanHorn, Logansport; second 


vice president, Roscoe D. Pontius, 
Rochester, and secretary - treasurer 
and general manager, W. H. Beck, 
Indianapolis. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: J. F. Carroll, Indianapolis; 
John Harbaugh, Sullivan; M. F. 
Hosea, Hope; V. W. Robinson, Win- 
chester, and W. H. VanHorn, Logans- 
port. 

The convention was opened with 
an unique feature—a panel discus- 
sion on “Wartime Operation of a 
Telephone Company.” This discus- 
sion was fashioned after radio’s 
“American Forum of the Air,” during 





These officers of the Indiana Telephone Association were re-elected last week at the annual convention 
(left to right): W. H. BECK, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer; W. H. VAN HORN, Logansport, first vice 
president; ROSCOE D. PONTIUS, Rochester, second vice president, and R. V. ACHATZ, Aurora, president. 
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which six telephone men presented 
suggestions and recommendations 
concerning various phases of tele- 
phone operation following which 
they asked questions of one another, 
thus bringing out pertinent points 
for the audience. 

President Achatz was the mod- 
erator for the forum. W. J. Mc- 
Williams, Indianapolis, discussed 
“Maintaining Public Relations.” F. 
O. Cuppy, LaFayette, had as his 
subject, “General Management Prob- 
lems.” Ralph Lucier, Wabash han- 
dled “The Present War-Time Per- 
sonnel Problem.” 

F. J. Baker, Fort Wayne, spoke 
on the “Conservation of Materials 
and Equipment.” W. J. Scheidler, 
Greensburg, made recommendations 
on the “Protection of Telephone 
Plants During the War.” W. H. 
Beck, Indianapolis, emphasized the 
“Importance of Maintaining Proper 
Relationship with Other Companies.” 

This was very enlightening to 
those attending the convention and 
it certainly was an excellent method 
of discussing major problems con- 
fronting the industry today. 


The usual noon luncheon the first 
day of the convention was attended 
by a full house. Immediately follow- 
ing the luncheon, President Achatz 
called the main session to order and 
asked Hugh Barnhart, chairman of 
the Conservation Department of In- 
diana and president of the Rochester 
(Ind.) Telephone Co., to introduce 
Gov. Henry F. Schricker who was 
the guest of honor. 

Governor Schricker told of the 
efforts that Indiana has made and 
is making to convert its total govern- 








EMMETT SWANSON, Fort Wayne, eluded the 

photographer at the recent Indiana convention and 

was enjoying a hearty laugh at the cameraman's 

expense when a quick ‘'flash'' caught him in this 
jovial pose. 


mental and industrial facilities to 
war production. He stated that Indi- 
ana can rightfully be called the ar- 
senal of the nation. The governor 
said that many serious problems had 
arisen in making the state’s contri- 
bution and that he knew the tele- 
phone industry also was confronted 
with many obstacles in diverting its 
operations to the war effort. 

He stated that the war machinery 
depended upon telephone communica- 
tions and without the industry’s co- 
operation the machinery might fail. 
He said the telephone industry must 
and will play an important part in 
solving all proSlems of this day and 


that telephone systems must be held 
together. 


Following Governor Schricker on 
the program was Francis X. Welch, 
Washington correspondent for 
TELEPHONY, who held the close atten- 
tion of the large audience with his 
address on “Washington and the 
Telephone Industry Under the Emer- 
gency.” Probably no one is better 
qualified to discuss the complexities 
in the nation’s capital and the posi- 
tion the telephone industry holds in 
today’s war picture than Mr. Welch. 


In introducing him, Mr. Achatz 
paid tribute to Mr. Welch for his 
thorough analysis of these matters 
weekly in TELEPHONY, and compli- 
mented him for his keen interpreta- 
tion of Washington affairs. Mr. 
Welch’s address is published on other 
pages of this issue. 


Lt. Col. Wm. C. Henry, United 
States Signal Corps and vice presi- 
dent of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, addressed 
the convention on “Signal Corps 
Units; Their Importance.” Colonel 
Henry stated that the industry is 
playing a vital part in the war emer- 
gency and that the Army depended 
upon the industry for three specific 
services: (1) Furnishing equipment 
and supplies; (2) furnishing trained 
personnel for the Signal Corps, and 
(3) providing efficient commercial 
facilities and services for both civil- 
ian and military needs. 

Colonel Henry stated that Maj. 
Gen. Dawson Olmstead, chief signal 
officer of the Army, has commended 
the telephone industry for the way 
in which it is meeting the demands 
placed upon it. The colonel reviewed 


This crowd of telephone people swarmed around the registration desk at the Indiana convention early in the morning of the first day, greeting friends and 
clamoring for name badges before moving on to the convention hall for the serious part of the meeting. Surveying the scene is shown LOUIS PITCHER (extreme 
left), executive vice president, U. S. Independent Telephone Association, who addressed the convention. 
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the formation and sponsoring of Sig- 
na! Corps units made up of Inde- 
pendent telephone men by state as- 
sociations and individual operating 
companies. 

Several of these Signal Corps units 
have already been completed, Colonel 
Henry stated, and others are nearing 
competion. He urged sponsors of 
the units to speed up their formation. 

[he annual dinner was held Wed- 
nesday evening, May 6. 

At the convention’s last session on 
Thursday morning, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Beck gave his annual report in 
which he reported the activities of 
the association during the past year, 
in connection with the holding of dis- 
trict meetings, tax matters, the war 
effort, and the forming of an affili- 
ated Signal Corps unit, etc. 

Mr: Beck stated that the Signal 
Corps unit sponsored by the associ- 
ation is almost filled and that it is 
almost certain the association would 
be in position to form a second unit 
later on. 

“The National Picture Today” was 
the subject of an address by Louis 
Pitcher, Chicago, executive vice 
president, United States Independent 
Telephone Association. Mr. Pitcher 
gave a resume of the problems fac- 
ing the telephone industry in the 
present emergency and discussed 
such subjects as the proposed in- 
crease in the federal excise taxes on 
telephone service, P-129 and P-130 
priorities orders, the L-50 telephone 
rationing order, the rationing of 
tires for telephone vehicles, the 
recently-enacted wire control legis- 
lation, ete. 

Mr. Pitcher also gave an interest- 
ing report on telephone service in 
England under war conditions, such 
as replacements of men by women, 





Photographed in this group of telephone men at the Indiana convention are shown: 
Warsaw; C. E. SCHAFER, Terre Haute; O. B. GORDON, Terre Haute; M. L. CLOUSER, Thorntown; BUD 
BISHOP (background), Arcadia; PAUL STEARLEY, Rushville, and G. O. PERRY, Terre Haute. 
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A corridor snapshot at the Indiana convention includes these gentlemen (left to right): K. L. HASTING, 
Vevay; W. J. SCHEIDLER, Greensburg; C. R. ABDON, Aurora, and L. A. WADE, Indianapolis. 


employment of men operators at 
night and other changes which have 
taken place. 

He urged telephone people to tell 
the public about their difficulties and 
to keep the public posted on chang- 
ing conditions through advertising, 
inserts with the bills, interviews and 
other informative means which will 
result in maintaining better public 
relations. 

The session ended with a lively 
open forum during which questions 
on topics relative to the war opera- 
tions of the telephone industry, pre- 
sented at the panel discussion on the 
opening day, were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 


Traffic Conference Held 

The annual traffic conference of 
the Indiana association was held on 
Thursday, May 7, with about 75 
present. G. A. Steele, general traffic 


RALPH LUCIER, 


superintendent, United Telephone 
Co., Inc., Warsaw, was chairman of 
the conference and prefaced the 
meeting by some general remarks. 
He stated that the problems of the 
world have become considerably com- 
plicated on account of the war effort 
and that speed is essential in order 
to make our effort successful. 

Mr. Steele also stressed the part 
that communications, and in particu- 
lar the telephone industry, play in 
telephone communication by the 
army and navy as well as its varied 
use by the munitions and armament 
makers. 

Vaun R. Flora, traffic engineer, 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indian- 
apolis, who is coordinator of defense 
activities in Indiana for the com- 
pany’s traffic department, gave an 
address on the subject of “War 
Emergency Operating Practices.” 

Mr. Flora, with the aid of some 
excellent maps, explained the entire 
Aircraft Warning Service. 

He also outlined the establish- 
ment of the Civil Air Raid Alarm 
System for the state of Indiana and 
stated that this portion of the emer- 
gency operating concerned coping 
with the situation after aircraft has 
been detected and filter and infor- 
mation centers are in full possession 
of information. 

By the use of maps, Mr. Flora out- 
lined the system by which alarms 
will be transmitted, with the filter 
and information centers in full oper- 
ation. He also explained the tempo- 
rary alarm system that has been set 
up through the state police radio 
system coordinated with the tele- 
phone systems of Indiana, as well as 
an emergency telephone system set- 
up. 

(Please turn to page 30) 











much to the war effort by using 

a large drip pan and being care- 
ful to drop all of their precious wiping 
metal into it to avoid waste. Even 
small drops of solder should be care- 
fully gathered up and re-used. In this 
connection, overheating of solder should 
be avoided as this destroys the tin 
content. 


C rves SPLICERS may contribute 


There is a great demand these days 
for recording devices arranged so that 
a permanent record can be made of im- 
portant telephone conversations. There 
seems to be no doubt that in the future 
this equipment will be furnished as a 
regular service by telephone companies. 
Various types of recording equipments 
are the market and all seem 
to be satisfactory. 


now on 


* * 


We are advised that wood crossarm 
braces will soon make their appearance 
for telephone use in the interest of 
metal conservation. This seems to be 
a good idea and there is no reason why 
wood will not do as good a job as metal 
for this purpose. 


* * * 


I received a letter the other day— 
the first in a long, long time—from my 
old friend, Master Sergeant E. G. 
Byrne of the U. S. Army, Signal Corps. 
Jimmie tells me, however, that he has 
been keeping track of me through the 
pages of TELEPHONY. 


* ao * 


The garage where I have my car 
serviced also takes care of a fleet of 
trucks for a telephone company. It is 
a pleasure to note how carefully this 
motor equipment is maintained, and it 
undoubtedly proves a real economy. 
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Too often the maintenance of trucks is 
so neglected that the life of the truck 
is considerably shortened. Our present 
motor equipment may have to last a 
very long time, so should receive every 
attention. 


The many friends in the telephone 
industry of E. V. Elder, G. I. Back and 
Fred G. Miller will be glad to learn 
that they have all been promoted from 
lieutenant colonel to the rank of colonel] 
in the Signal Corps. 


Maj. C. E. Kraege is now officer in 
charge of the commercial service sec- 
tion, plant division, of the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer. 


* * * 


The present is a very good time to 
check over the storeroom and pole yard 
to determine what accumulated junk 
can be re-used. Old copper wire and 
cable not suitable for re-use should be 
salvaged for its junk value and in so 
doing you will be contributing consid- 
erably to the war effort. 


O. L. Robertson, Jr., formerly with 
the Electric Storage Battery Co. in 
Kansas City, is now on duty with that 
company in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Robertson states that so far he has 
not experienced any difficulty in keep- 
ing busy. 

* * ok 


Due to the rush of war work, it is 
doubtful that the writer will be able 
to attend any state telephone conven- 
tions this year. I am advised, how- 
ever, by Lt. Col. William C. Henry that 
these conventions are above average 
and are well attended. I am looking 


forward to seeing you all at the na- 
tional convention in Chicago this fall. 


I received a nice, hand-painted motto, 
“Keep ’Em Talkin’,” from Lt. R. T. 
Brown of the Ordnance Department, 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Maryland. 
We have published several kinks on 
this page in the past which were sub- 
mitted by Lieutenant Brown. 





On this power lead three crossarms have been 
braced against each other without the use of iron 
braces. 


CROSSARM BRACING: Modern 
telephone men are familiar with the 
approved method of installing crossarm 
bracing for ordinary open wire con- 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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LOOK AT IT THIS WAY 





Automobile engines of the 1920's 
burned more fuel, generated 
less power and speed and were 
inaccessible for working. 





Today's streamlined automobile 
engines give greater perform- 
ance at less cost for fuel and 
are designed for space saving 
and easy accessibility when 
service is required. 





FARROELELOILE 
poe aavwees 





Uniflex Cable Terminals housed in the 
new Terminal Vault are of triangular 
design for greater interior space for cable 
forming and connecting. Bakelite face 
plates, fitted with non-corrosive studs, 
are clamped and gasket sealed on one 
or more sides of chamber when required 
for 52 pairs in pole, wall or cabinet 
mounting. Can accommodate three plates 
of 78 pairs for pedestal mounting. Face 
plates have one piece moulded fanning 
strips with white numbering strips for 
identification markings. Bottom plate ac- 
commodates two or more self-soldering 
nozzles. Each unit only 12!/.” high. 
Scores of other new features. Write for 
complete details. 


IT’S THAT WAY WITH 
THE NEW COOK TERMINAL 





VAULT... to0/ 








THE NEW VAULT 


The new Cook Terminal Vault 
takes only one-third the space of 
locker type cabinets and provides 
100% working accessibility to the 
Uniflex Cable Terminals which it 
houses. Cover section is com- 
pletely removable and wall 
mounting back section has no 
projecting sides to limit working 
space. No doors, latches, hinges, 
etc., to limit working space. And 
its cost is less than half that of 
ordinary terminal units! Stream- 
lined appearance, durably fin- 
ished one piece welded cover 
section, concealed lock, insulating 
individual drop knockouts, close 
fitting dust proof cable entrances. 


THE OLD CABINET 


This cabinet houses the same 
capacity Uniflex Cable Terminals 
as the Terminal Vault. The cabi- 
net requires 4.32 cu. ft. of wall 
space and the Vault requires only 
1.35 cu. ft. Doors, latches, hinges 
and the projecting sides of the 
cabinet reduce working accessi- 
bility and slow up installation 
and other work. Fewer man 
hours for installation or service 
and extension are required and 
better protection of the apparatus 
is offered when the new Terminal 
Vault is used. 





COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 


SOUTHPORT AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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R VITAL POINTS! 


Because of its unequalled flexibility, Strowger Automatic equipment is successfully 


and economically meeting the widely differing problems of wartime communication at 
four strategic points on the "home front." 


In city exchanges. Strowger equipment is quickly and accurately handling the 
unremitting rush of wartime calls now being encountered, proving its ability to operate 
without faltering under constant pressure of heavy traffic twenty-four hours a day. 


In rural areas. Small unattended Strowger Automatic exchanges bring the 
speed and precision of automatic operation to even the smallest communities. Oper- 
ating expenses are reduced, as well, since such units operate on an entirely unattended 
basis and operating labor is released for vital wartime tasks. 


In long distance switching. Strowger Automatic equipment is speeding up long 


distance traffic by means of the Automatic Toll Board, and fast, accurate dialing over 
toll lines. 


In business and industry. Automatic Electric P-A-B-X's are improving supervision 
and coordination by furnishing lightning-fast automatic intercommunication. Service to 


and from the city exchange is speeded up, since the attendant is relieved of all internal 
traffic. 


In these four important ways, Strowger Automatic equipment is helping to maintain 
the tempo of wartime activity by speeding urgent messages to their destination with 
the minimum of delay and maximum of accuracy. 


AUTOMATIC » ELECTRIL 





ORIGINATORS A 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED, Chicago 











The 
Operator's 
Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois Telephone Association 





WO OPERATORS were discussing 
Tine lighting system in their central 

office: “My eyes have been giving 
me a great deal of trouble lately. I 
never had any difficulty until I started 
working here. It must be the lights.” 
The second girl replied, “My eyes are 
giving me trouble, too. They never 
bothered me before. I have difficulty 
seeing the markings on the switch- 
board. Yesterday, I rang a wrong 
number because I failed to see the 
number change marking. Guess I’ll 
have to get glasses.” 

Yes, inadequate or faulty lighting 
does result in eye strain and operating 
irregularities. It is surprising how 
many telephone companies fail to con- 
sider the importance of proper lighting 
in the central office, particularly in 
manual exchanges where the switch- 
board operator must depend upon arti- 
ficial light to perform her work effi- 
ciently and satisfactorily many hours 
of the day. 

Proper lighting not only enables 
switchboard operators to see better, but 
it also makes them feel better and work 
better. Calls go up faster and errors 
decrease. 

Fluorescent lighting is ideal for cen- 
tral offices. It gives cooler, smoother 
light. Operators working in exchanges 
where fluorescent lights have been in- 
stalled are enthusiastic about them and 
appreciate the relief from eye strain. 
In small exchanges, formerly having 
drop-lights directly over the switch- 
board, operators appreciate the relief 
from the heat formerly radiated by the 
drop-lights during the hot summer 
months. 

Four simple things are suggested to 
make sure of getting fluorescent light- 
ing at its best. They are: 


(1) Get sound advice before install- 
ing a new lighting system. Find out 
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how much light is needed and how it 
should be installed for maximum re- 
sults. This information can usually be 
secured from a local electric service 
company. 

(2) Ask for certified fixtures which 
meet rigid specifications for good light 
and balanced performance. Fixtures 
that are certified by well-known elec- 
trical testing laboratories. 

(3) Get the benefit of wide choice. 
There are a hundred or more fixtures 
to choose from. Select the lighting 
fitted to your specific needs. Consult 
your lighting advisor. 





Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

Earle Blomeyer, general man- 
ager, Georgia Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Monroe, Ga., reports 
the following incident which has 
caused considerable merriment 
among the local plant men at the 
expense of one impatient sub- 
scriber. 

A subscriber on a rural mag- 
neto line out of Washington, Ga., 
reported that although his bell 
rang very well when the operator 
was calling another subscriber, 
the bell would not function at all 
when his particular number was 
called. 

As this line used the regular 
code ring, it was thought that a 
set of bells differentiating be- 
tween a long and short ring had 
been discovered. However, on in- 
vestigation, it was found that 
another subscriber on the same 
line was so impatient he could 
not wait for the full ring to be 
completed and would always 
answer before the operator had 
a chance to complete the ring for 
the subscriber who complained. 











(4) Get all the economies and effi- 
ciencies available by choosing the right 
lamp. Purchase a lamp that is de- 
signed to fit your needs and one that is 
made to stay brighter longer. 


The proper installation of fluorescent 
lighting is most important from an 
economy and efficiency standpoint. In 
making a traffic survey in a central 
office recently, the writer discovered 
this problem: When the light was 
properly adjusted for the local opera- 
tors working at a common battery, 
manual switchboard, the long distance 
operators, working at adjacent posi- 
tions, did not have sufficient light to 
record ticket details. 

Many of the central office problems 
coming to the attention of people in a 
supervisory capacity can be easily cor- 
rected and, in most cases, at very little 
cost. It is usually a matter of pointing 
out the problem to someone in author- 
ity who is in a position to take the 
necessary action. 

How is the lighting system in your 
central office? 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Can an NC call order be left on an 
alternate route? 

2. Should a report charge be collected 
before the report is given to the 
calling party? 

3. If a call is definitely cancelled and 
the calling party wishes another at- 
tempt made in a short time, should 
the same ticket be used and a line 
drawn through “CA”? 

4. How long can a ticket with a re- 
port charge be held if it is not com- 
pleted or cancelled? 

5. Is there any time limit for one per- 
son to hold a line, especially a busy 
free service line? 

The answers to these questions are 

presented on page 24. 
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Gt PHS VARIABLE 
lIOO-PAGE MANUAL 





Started to You Coday! 


Remington Rand Inc. 
465 Washington St., 
Buffalo, N Y. 

Public Utility Department 





Yes, | want “The Office Manual of Loose Leaf Binders, 
Forms and Equipment.’’ Send my copy right away. No 
obligation, of course. 

Name___ 


Company 





Street and Number 





City and State ___ 


* TELLS HOW TO CUT COSTS, INCREASE 
CLERICAL EFFICIENCY, IMPROVE CUSTOMER 
SERVICE, COVERS EVERY TYPE OF BINDER 

FOR UTILITY APPLICATIONS 


You need this new “manual”. It will bring 
you up to the minute on the latest devel- 
opments in Loose Leaf housings. The new 
postless Tray-Binder, for example. The 
“push-button” sectional post. The Chain 
Post binder that expands to any practical 
size. What's more, here is a manual that's 
designed for USE—completely sectional- 
ized to cover every aspect of loose leaf 
recording from current records to storage 
and transfer. 


100 PAGES 


Not only is the Loose Leaf Manual lavish- 
ly illustrated in natural color, but prices 
are quoted for every item! Pictures pre- 
sent products from the practical point of 
view...and copy for equipment is in- 
formative rather than ‘selling talk”. Here's 
a “must” for every: telephone executive's 
desk ! 


YOUR COPY IS READY 


The coupon above will bring your copy at once. 
Just fill in the coupon, mail it today, and we will 
have “The Office Manual of Loose Leaf Binders, 


@ No department head or telephone ex- ay _ a at your desk without de- 
ecutive should be without this newest, 
most complete compilation of practical 
ideas for the housing of loose leaf 
records. . Send the coupon for your free 


copy. Don't delay! ; UTILITY DEPARTMENT R BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| REMINGTON RAND INC. 
AE 
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Carolina T. & T. Employes 
Now in U. S. Service 

Eleven employes of the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., Tar- 
boro, N. C., have entered army or naval service, according to a report 
from Dail Holderness, secretary and treasurer of the company. Their 
names are given in the following list, and all the men who are com- 
missioned officers were reserve officers called to active duty: 


LEONARD RABY, traffic clerk, entered the service May 10, 1941, as 
a second lieutenant and is now somewhere in the Pacific. 


y 


CLARENCE L. LUPTON, junior lineman, entered U. S. Naval Re- 
serves June 11, 1941, and now is located at Navy Yard, S. C. 


yg 


L. A. SHEARIN JR., lineman, entered as private July 28, 1941, and 
is now stationed at Camp Wolters, Tex. 


y 


BISCOE HOWELL, district equipment man, entered August 6, 1941, 
as second lieutenant in the Signal Corps and is now located at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 


y 


JOHN BARRETT JR., cable splicer helper, entered as private August 
9, 1941, and is now stationed at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


y 


JOHN B. BRUTON, central office repairman, entered as second lieu- 
tenant, December 20, 1941. 


g 


JACK G. RHODES, cable splicer helper, entered as private January 
18, 1942, and now located at Fort Still, Okla. 


g 


H. N. MARRIOTT, engineering record clerk, entered as second lieu- 
tenant January 20, 1942, and now located at Fort Knox, Ky. 


4 


LACY ROBESON, plant clerk, entered U. S. Coast Guard, February 
2, 1942, and is now located at Virginia Beach, Va. 


a 


ROBERT WADE BOYD, cable splicer helper, entered Naval Recruit- 
ing Station, February 6, 1942, and is now stationed at New Bern, N. C. 


g 


J. J. AVENT, traffic manager, entered as second lieutenant, infantry, 
March 14, 1942, and is now located in Wilmington, N. C. 
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USITA Seeks Exemption for 
Industry from L-41 Order 

The United States Independent ‘'ele- 
phone Association on May 8 requested 
the War Production Board to amend 
its Construction Order No. L-41 to ex- 
empt telephone companies from its pro- 
visions inasmuch as the L-50 limitation 
order adequately covers the telephone 
industry. 

Acting upon instructions from the 
USITA’s National Defense Committee, 
Clyde S. Bailey, vice president and 
Washington representative of the asso- 
ciation, transmitted the letter to WPB 
in which he pointed out that L-41 has 
been construed to apply to all telephone 
companies, apparently because of lack 
of clarification of the word “utilities” 
appearing in paragraph (a) (5),“Other 
Restricted Construction.” In another 
order, P-46, “utilities” was specifically 
defined to include gas and electric com- 
panies and certain other specified util- 
ity enterprises — telephone companies 
not among them—stated the USITA 
letter. 

At the time L-41 became effective on 
April 9, the letter continued, General 
Conservation Order L-50 already cov- 
ered the telephone industry, “the scope 
and purposes of which were enlarged 
by more restrictive language contained 
in an amendment thereto effective on 
April 23” (TELEPHONY, May 2). 

“The existence of L-50, covering the 
telephone industry exclusively and 
alone, makes it wholly unnecessary that 
L-41 be applied to this particular class 
of utility,” pointed out the letter. 
“With two outstanding orders ap- 
plicable to telephone companies, two 
separate sets of applications must now 
be filed—an appeal application under 
L-50, and a PD-200 and PD-200A under 
L-41. 

“Incongruously, these two appeals or 
applications, by the terms of the re- 
spective orders, are not required to be 
sent to the same agency for processing 
and disposition. The appeal under L-50 
is to be sent to the War Production 
Board, while PD-200 and PD-200A un- 
der L-41 are to be sent to the field 
office of FHA having jurisdiction over 
the location of the site. ... 

“This awkward, duplicated and un- 
necessary procedure, covering the same 
proposed construction or the same 
equipment, we are sure was not pur- 
posely designed. We are equally sure 
the board will desire to correct it... . 
We are deeply conscious of the need 
for conservation of critical materials, 
and it is our desire to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in this endeavor. The 
present duplicated procedure under 
L-41, however, does not contribute to 
conservation; it operates only to create 
confusion and cause delay.” 
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Spliced To STAY 
Spliced To ST. 
The NICOPRESS Wi 
C | SS Wal 
e 
Dependability counts nowadays! With the war 
effort what it is it's important to make what 
: we have last. That's why Nicopress splicing 
y and repair sleeves are such valuable allies. 
: They make a joint as strong as, or stronger 
than, the line itself. They stay! You'll know 
you're safe for the duration—know you're con- 


serving vital materials needed 
elsewhere. 
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for those dala sheets — Today 


EALIZING that all TeLepHony sub- 

scribers are interested in preserving 
for future reference their telephone engi- 
neering data sheets we have made avail- 
able binders at a very low cost, 45¢ each. 
If you have failed to order yours do so 
at once and have available at all times 
this valuable information. 

Possibly there is an insufficient number 
of TELEPHONYS coming to your company 
each week to allow all employees to gather 
this data. The contents of many single 
issues are of enough value to warrant the 
subscription price which, as you doubt- 
less know, is $3.00—for 52 issues. 

Make a check among your staff today 
—find out how many extra copies of 
TELEPHONY are required—then send in 
your order for the additional subscrip- 
tions and for the binders. It will be 
money well spent. 
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WORLDS GREATEST all around 


ELECTRIC TOOL <=... 


Pes gst 
DRILLS—GRINDS—SANDS 
SAWS—POLISHES 
SHARPENS—CARVES 







The new WHIZ ELECTRIC TOOL is the handiest 
power tool ever made. A rugged tool for power and 
precision work. Drills through !/, inch iron plate in 42 
seconds or engraves intricate designs. Handles any ma- 
terial: Metalh—Woods—Alloys—Plastics—Glass—Steel— 
etc. Saves time. Eliminates labor. Plug into any socket 
AC or DC, 110 volts. Chuck '/4 inch capacity. Ball bear- 
ing thrust. Powerful, triple-geared motor. STANDARD 
MODEL, with Normal Speed (uses 200 different acces- 
sories, instantly interchangeable). Price only $9.95. 


The only DRILL-TOOL with a full year’s guarantee 


FREE Accessory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, mounted 

\'/2 inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting wheels, mounted 
brush, polishing wheel, carving burr, etc., FREE with each tool 
ordered NOW. We pay postage. 


10-DAY TRIAL—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. &-TEL 545 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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MUTUAL OF 


HAWAII 


ALLOCATES SERVICE 


SYSTEM of priorities for alloca- 
A tion of telephone service in Hawaii 
was placed in effect by Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., May 2, in accordance with 
directions received from Col. C. A. 
Powell, signal officer of the Hawaiian 
department, according to word received 
by TELEPHONY from R. V. Haller, pub- 
lic relations director of the Mutual 
company. 


The directions were contained in a 
letter from Colonel Powell to Alvah A. 
Scott, president and general manager 
of Mutual. The letter read: “You are 
hereby directed to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a system of priorities for 
telephone allocations. Lt. Col. Allen W. 
Smith, Signal Corps, is hereby ap- 
pointed to administer the system of pri- 
orities in a manner consistent with 
military necessity.” 


The new telephone priorities system 
actually went into effect as of April 
10, but the intervening time was con- 
sumed in arranging the details and 
division of services in order to cause 
as little inconvenience as possible to 
present telephone subscribers. 


This order follows closely upon the 
heels of the order of the War Produc- 
tion Board prohibiting further installa- 
tions of extension telephones in resi- 
dences, replacement of old-type 
telephones by new handset, and requir- 
ing party line service in cases where it 
will result in conserving facilities. 


In complying with Colonel Powell’s 
directions, Mutual Telephone Co. has 
established priorities in the order of 
their importance for six classes of 
service, as follows: 


A-1 Military authorities—official. 

A-2 Civil defense organizations, hos- 
pitals, doctors, key officers, civil person- 
nel and business organizations directly 
connected with war activities. 

B-1 Business institutions and indi- 
viduals whose activities are necessary 
to normal conduct of business essential 
the the community. 

B-2 Installations for subscribers 
moving from one address to another. 

C-1 Business service net included 
above. 

C-2 Residence service not included 
above. 
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Applications under priorities A-1 and 
A-2, it was explained, are to be handled 
immediately, and, if necessary because 
of shortages of equipment and facilities, 
existing subscribers may be tempo- 
rarily disconnected. When shortages of 
facilities do exist, according to the plan, 
applications for the other four types of 
service will be held in the commercial 
office until facilities become available. 


Applications under each priority divi- 
sion will be handled in the order in 
which they are received, and a continu- 
ing study of all exchanges will be con- 
ducted to determine availability of 
facilities. A representative of the de- 
partment signal office will pass on the 
priority status of all applications. 


It was emphasized by telephone com- 
pany officials that the new order will 
mean no cessation of service, but that 
applicants for service will have to wait 
somewhat longer until equipment has 
been released by subscribers discontinv- 
ing their telephones. Every effort is to 
be made, Mr. Scott said, to protect 
present subscribers of the company. 


Service is to be given on the basis 
of who needs it the most, and the army 
has found it necessary to inaugurate 
the priorities system because of the 


impossibility of obtaining more equip- 
ment from the mainland, due to short- 
ages of materials and the crowded 
condition of factories busy making war 
supplies. 


Vv 


New Draft Class for 
Essential Occupations 

Selective service draft quotas to be 
issued for this and the immediate suc- 
ceeding months are said to cover the 
3,600,000 man Army requirements. The 
next step is to increase this Army to 
6,000,000 men, of which 2,000,000 will 
be in the Air Forces, including the 
supporting ground units. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that this could not be accomplished 
without inducting into service some 
men who have dependents. At many 
local draft boards the available Al 
registrants have all been called and a 
substantial lowering of the original 
physical requirements have been made 
in order to fill successive quota calls. 

It is estimated that only about 7 per 
cent of the 36 to 45-year class, who r-g- 
istered some months ago, will be avail- 
able for active service under existing 
Selective Service regulations. The nex: 
step appears to be reclassification of 
the present 3A class, made up of me: 
with dependents. 

Recently the Selective Service Sys- 
tem announced the establishment of a 
new 3B classification, which is to be 
composed of the present 3A men who 
are engaged in direct defense work, ov 
in “essential civilian occupations.” Ef- 
fort has been made to secure a defini- 
tion of “essential civilian occupations,” 
particularly as it applies to the 
telephone industry. At this time, it is 
not contemplated that definite instruc- 





1. Ordinarily, no. 


left on the first alternate route. 


to 


3. The same ticket should be used. 


proceed as on a new call. 





Answers to Questions on Page 20 


However, if the operator knows that the circuit 
group out of her office on the first route is OD, a call order should be 


No. On calls from coin stations, if the calling party is not holding 
the line and does not hear the report, the operator should reach him, 
pass the report, and then collect the amount of the report charge. 

A line should be drawn through “CA 
(time)” on the face of the ticket at the top and, if the connection is 
completed, through any “report charge” entry. 
the original ticket is a collect ticket covering a call on which the 
called station or party refused to accept the charge, disregard it and 


4. The call may be carried forward to the next business day. As soon 
as possible after 9:00 a.m., without interfering with the handling of 
other calls, reach the calling party and find out if he wishes to have 
his call tried and proceed as requested. 


5. Conversation is usually limited to five minutes on free service lines. 


As an exception, if 
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tions will be issued to local draft boards 


specifically listing “essential civilian | 


occupations,” but the matter will be 


left to the local draft boards for deter- | 


mination. 
A new Selective Service Form 42-B 


has been drawn up and distributed to | 


local draft boards. This Form 42-B is 


to be used by employers in making ap- | 


plication to local draft boards for re- 
classification to 3B, of such of their 


married men whom they deem neces- | 


sary for continued operation of essen- 
tial businesses. 

It is possible that a combination 
manager, who is the only man at a 
small telephone exchange, would be en- 
titled to a 3B classification, and that a 


considerable number of key telephone | 


men or possibly construction foremen 
might be properly reclassified as 3B. 
Application should be made to the local 
draft board for the new Forms 42-B. 

As married men are called into serv- 
ice, it is contemplated that men with 
the least amount of dependents, and 
those engaged in the least essential 
enterprises, will be called first. This 
policy will be followed progressively 
until the necessary men are inducted 
into service, it is understood. 
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Wisconsin Locally Owned Group 
Reports Successful Convention 

At the April 9-10 convention of the 
Wisconsin Locally Owned Telephone 
Group in Madison, John S. Allen, Mil- 
ton Junction, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee and the follow- 
ing were re-elected as officers of that 
committee: T. H. Sanderson, vice- 
chairman, Portage; C. H. Wiswell, 
vice-chairman, Elkhorn; A. H. Bowden, 
treasurer, Almond; L. M. Lamkins, 
secretary, Manawa. 

Re-elected as directors were: Chris. 
Kartmann, Cassville; Charles Iverson, 
Amherst and A. H. Bowden, Almond. 
A newly elected director was H. A. 
Nelson, Union Grove, who served as 
chairman last year. 

In keeping with the present practice 
of cutting non-essentials from all meet- 
ings, the Wisconsin convention was at- 
tended by those who had a constructive 
interest in the part the telephone in- 
dustry is playing in the present war 
emergency. 

There were representatives from 26 
operating companies at the convention 
and the banquet was attended by 72 
telephone people. 


Vv 


Elected Director 

HARRY J. HUETHER, JR., Erie, Pa., 
vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp., was recently elected 
one of the seven directors of that 
organization. 
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*% That’s a lot of wire mileage; but even more signifi- 
cant does this mileage become when you recollect that 
W-B wire is not simply wire, period and paragraph, 
but better wire. Better wire because of continuous 
research and study of product requirements and of 
raw materials; better wire because of manufacturing 
methods definitely aimed at the production of the 
LONGEST LIVED WIRE that is economically practical. 


Distributed by GRAYBAR 


in over 80 principal cities 


Drop Wire « Bridle Wire « Inside Wire « Duct Wire « Synthetic Resin Wire 











Nico-Tap 
for 17 or 18 
B&S to 17 
or 18 B&S 
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Nico-Tap for 


@ Here's a new Nicopress 
Sleeve that materially in- 
creases efficiency in making 
tap-off connections. 


Nico-Taps meet every require- 
ment for this type of work. 
Completed connections are 
strong, tight and efficient. 
And besides, Nico-Taps are 
real time savers. They are 
split, thus eliminating all need 
of cutting the line wire to 
make the connection. All you 
do is slip the sleeve over the 
wire and compress with your 
Nicopress Tool. 


Nico-Taps are now available 
in three sizes; one for tap-offs 
from 17 or 18 B&S to 17 or 
18 B&S (Stock No. T2-045B), 
one from 12 B.W.G. to 12 
B.W.G. (Stock No. T2-109D), 
and one, a reducing sleeve, 
from 12 B.W.G. to 17 or 18 
B&S (Stock No. T2-109x045D). 


Sold by 






BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Completed 
Tap-Off Con- 
nection from 
Line to Drop Wire 
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Commissions 
and Courts 


Briefs in Hotel Case 
To Be Filed by June 15 

The May 2 hearing before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
the District of Columbia Public Utili- 
ties Commission—in the joint investi- 
gation of telephone surcharges charged 
by hotels, clubs and apartments in 
Washington, D. C.—was devoted to 
cross-examination of witnesses of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (TELEPHONY, May 9, p. 24). 
Any briefs to be filed in the case by 
the participants must be submitted by 
June 15, it was stated. 

The cross-examination delved into 
the principles of board-to-board and 
station-to-station methods of separa- 
tion and rate-making, license contract 
services, etc. 
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Bell's Final Brief and Oral 
Argument on Pensions 

On May 4 Bell System companies 
filed a final brief of 95 pages with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
on the latter’s proposed report in the 
pension fund case (TELEPHONY, April 
11, p. 14), and oral argument was 
given May 8. The companies par- 
ticipating in the brief were: Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., as 
well as the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The independent tele- 
phone unions added nothing to their 
exceptions previously filed. 

At the May 8 hearing for presenta- 
tion of oral argument, severe criticism 
was directed at the FCC by John W. 
Davis, counsel for the Bell System, for 
placing the telephone system’s 30-year- 
old pension fund in a “straight-jacket.” 
The FCC’s proposed report went far 
beyond findings as to proper accounting 
and instead dictated the policies of the 
administration and financing of the 
pension system, it was stated. Final 
adoption of the report might jeopardize 
the entire Bell System pension plan, it 
was contended. 

Attorneys for the telephone labor 
unions were present at the May 8 
hearing, and some participated in the 


arguments, particularly Henry Mayer 
who represented the United Telephone 
Organizations, Federation of Long 
Lines Workers, Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of Pennsylvania, and 
the Telephone Workers Union of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Mayer told the FCC that the 
telephone workers felt that past costs 
of operation were just as essential in 
taking care of human reserve as in re- 
placement and depreciation of the 
plant. “The FCC should be more con- 
cerned with the issues of the human 
elements,” he said. Chairman Fly 
hastened to say the FCC is in agree- 
ment on this point. 

Mr. Mayer continued to express dis- 
approval of the FCC attack of the 
pension plan at a time when employes 
are keyed up to war efforts and should 
not be disturbed by proceedings so 
irrelevant to execution of the war. 
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Utah Begins Hearing 
On Toll Charges 

A hearing opened in Salt Lake City, 
April 28, in the investigation of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Utah by the Utah Public 
Service Commission concerning alleged 
discrimination in intrastate telephone 
toll rates as compared with interstate 
rates. Pointing out that its technical 
men are taxed to the limit in comply- 
ing with demands made by the war 
emergency, the telephone company 
asked postponement of the case until 
after the war, but their motion was 
overruled. 

Also overruled was an objection to 
commissioners hearing testimony on 
charges which they brought against 
the company. . It was pointed out that 
Utah law provides for such procedure 
by the commission. 

Testimony for the state was given 
by Eugene H. Merrill of Washington, 
D. C., principal communications en- 
gineer, Communications Branch, War 
Production Board, and for nearly six 
years chief engineer of the Utah com- 
mission, and Theodore E. Thain, chief 
accountant for the commission. 

Under questioning by Clinton D. 
Vernon, counsel for the commission, 
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Mr. Merrill gave specific examples in 
support of the allegation of discrimina- 
ti 

Under cross-examination by W. Q. 
V Cott, attorney for the company, 
Mr. Merrill admitted there are point- 
to-point rates in Utah which are now 
lower than they would be if the inter- 


state scale were applied on a mileage 
basis. 

Mr. Thain, questioned by Frank B. 
Warren, assistant solicitor general of 


the National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, testified as to 
the financial condition of the company. 
He said that from 1924 to 1941 the 
company paid dividends of $61,588,- 
668.25, and, in addition, increased its 
depreciation reserve from $12,570,000 
to $32,163,000. Investment of the com- 
pany in its Utah plant increased from 
$8,000,000 to $18,000,000 over the same 
period. 

Mr. Thain testified that operations in 
Utah have been more profitable than 
for the system as a whole. 
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Nebraska Company Desires 
Increased Rates at Six Exchanges 

The Farmers Telephone Co. of Dodge 
County, with headquarters at North 
Bend, Neb., has asked the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for author- 
ity to increase rates at its six ex- 
changes which will increase its annual 
revenues of $28,000 by $4,285. At 
North Bend, Scribner and Dodge, busi- 
ness rates are to be increased from 
$2.00 a month to $2.50 and residence 
and farm rates from $1.50 to $1.75. 
At Snyder, its only automatic ex- 
change, business rates are to be in- 
creased from $2.25 to $2.75 and resi- 
dence and farm rates from $1.75 to 
$2.00. At Fremont and Webster, the 
latter a rural exchange, business rates 
are to be increased from $2.00 to $2.50 
and farm rates from $1.50 to $2.00. 

The company’s stock is widely dis- 
tributed between 384 town and farm 
stockholders. It has an investment of 
$145,000, and returns in the form of 
dividends have averaged but 2 per cent 
in recent years. Added exchange 
service is offered at each exchange. At 
Fremont the company has a switching 
contract with the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., which gives its four 
business and 73 farm subscribers free 
service to over 3,000 subscribers. 

In a statement submitted by Presi- 
dent C. L. Kelly, it is shown that at 
North Bend (population 1,008) there 
are 45 business, 148 residence and 147 
farm subscribers, with total free serv- 
ice to 434 stations. At Scribner (pop- 
ulation 960) there are 45 business, 115 
residence and 181 farm subscribers, 
with free service for 512 stations. At 
Dodge (population 7 


750) there are 33 
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2] SAVE COPPER 


# KEEP ’EM ROLLING 


with GAR WOOD 


WIRE RECLAIMING REELS 












The Gar Wood Wire Reclaiming Winch 
Unit reclaims all sizes of copper and iron 
telephone wire from poles. The Winch saves 
in the cost of removal and, also, in the 
cost of maintenance since wire removed 
is ready for immediate re-use (the coiled 
wire is nearly as perfect as an original 
factory coil). Under present conditions this 
conservation of vital material is essential 
to National Defense. 


GAR WOOD MODEL 
102 WIRE RECLAIMING 
WINCH UNIT 


SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY 


The Gar Wood Reclaiming Winch, shown above, will 
coil 10 wires each a mile long, at the same time and 


at a speed of 150 feet per minute. SAVES MATERIAL 





Gar Wood Reclaim- 
ing Winch requires 
one operator and a 
helper. The chauf- 
feur alone operates 
the Winch, the help- 
er assists in stripping 
the reels. (Left) Re- 
moving Reel with 
Coiled Wire. (Right) 
Cone-shaped Reel 
Drops Coil Quickly. 














Whenever small quantities of wire are to be 
reclaimed, the Gar Wood 5-wire Detachable 
Reclaiming Reel Unit can be slipped on the 
extended shaft of the standard Winch—us- 
vally on a Utillity truck. This unit is instal- 
led on the curb side. Note the guide bar 
clamped to the bumper. One reel with coil 
of wire weighs 112 Ibs. (reel 25 Ibs., 1% 
mile of .104 wire, 87 Ibs). The spider weighs 
135 lbs.—easy for two men to handle. 
Write or ask for fully illustrated Gar Wood Wire-Reclaiming Reel BULLETIN W144 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


WINCH DIVISION 


7924 Riopelle Street DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Vorlid aorgest Manufacturer 
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ZINC 
CABLE 
HANGERS 
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Even if badly worn, the life of your existing 
cables can be measurably prolonged by re- 
hanging with these hangers. They have been 
service-proved under extreme conditions by 
many of the country's leading telephone com- 
panies without one report of sheath cutting. 
One user testifies ". . . our experience is that 
we have never lost a cable pair, nor had 
any cable trouble where Reliable Zinc Cable 
Hangers are used." 


Cable and messenger are held firmly. Wear 
on cable sheath is practically eliminated and 
a better bond is maintained for lightning 
protection. 


Protect your investment and aid Defense by 
cable conservation. 


Request prices, specifications 
and descriptive literature. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OVER 30 YEARS SERVI E TO THE UTILITIES 





business, 64 residence and 94 farm 
subscribers, with free service to 433 
stations. At Snyder (population 395) 
there are 15 business, 34 residence and 
27 farm subscribers, with free service 
to 698 stations. At Webster there are 
two business and 92 farm stations with 
free service to 1,038 stations. 
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Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
Denied Higher Rates 

Application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates in the 
Madison area was denied May 6 by the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
because of wartime emergencies. 

“We believe that so far as possible 
within the range of reasonable require- 
ments present rates should be stabilized 
for the duration,” the commission 
stated “and so long as there is a ceiling 
on prices of other human necessities, 
the rates for utility services if within 
the range of reasonableness should be 
‘frozen’ and certainly should not be 
regulated upon precisely the same con- 
siderations as prevail in normal times.” 

The Wisconsin company had applied 
for approval of a $290,000 increase 
in rates, substitution of measured or 
metered service for unlimited service 
and enlargement of the base rate area 
of the exchange. 

“There may be instances where some 
increases are necessary,” said the com- 
mission, “in order to insure financial 
stability of a utility to continue, but 
rates should not be increased solely be- 
cause the management considers its re- 
turn is less than it is entitled to ask in 
normal times.” 
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Columbus, Neb., Company 
Desires Rate Revisions 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Columbus, 
has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to sup- 
ply full automatic service to all of its 
subscribers for a slight revision in 
rates. 

At the present time all city sub- 
scribers are receiving full automatic 
service, as are 247 rural subscribers 
served by that exchange. There are 
33 who now have magneto service, as 
also have the nine business and 13 
residence subscribers in the nearby 
town of Duncan. For this service $2 a 
month is charged all rural subscribers 
while Duncan business men pay $3.25 
a month. 

It is proposed to furnish all rural 
subscribers with 10-party automatic 
service at the present rate of $2 a 
month, and five-party service for Dun- 
can business men at $3.50 a month, as 


requested. In addition to eliminating 
all magneto service, the company will 
cancel its present charge of 25 cents a 
month additional for rural service for 
each quarter mile beyond three miles 
from the city of Columbus. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 

May 5: Authority granted H. W. 
Heckle to hold positions as general 
auditor of the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. and general auditor 
and director of Citizens Telephone Co. 

May 5: Authority granted North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Sidney 
and Crawford, Neb. 

May 5: Southwestern Associated 
Telephone Co. granted authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Palacios and Victoria, Texas. 

May 27: Continued hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the physical toll con- 
nection case of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co., Fort Smith, Ark., 
against the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Poteau, Okla. 

The Oklahoma-Arkansas company’s 
request was granted to take depositions 
of three employes as witnesses, in an 
attempt to prove that the Independent 
company’s lines were serviceable dur- 
ing a rainstorm which caused an al- 
leged three-hour break in Southwestern 
Bell service in the area. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

May 13: Hearing at Chicago on ap- 
plication filed by Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to change the base 
rate area for telephone service at the 
Lockport exchange as stated in the 
company’s rate schedule. 

May 13: Hearing at Chicago on ap- 
plication filed by Illinois Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Streator, in re statement for 
expenses incurred during the month of 
December, 1941, in the sum of $152.34, 
pursuant to Section 4la of the Public 
Utilities Act. 


Nebraska State Railroad Commission 

May 25: Hearing on application filed 
by Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for authority to discontinue its free 
service between Pleasant Dale and 
Crete. The application stated that the 
service was originally offered over a 
circuit owned jointly by it and the 
Crete Telephone Co., but now serves 
only two or three users. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 8: Authority granted the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. to extend its base 
rate area in its Uniontown exchange 
by adding certain rural territory. 

May 8: Application filed by United 
Telephone Co. for authority to make, 
execute and deliver a supplement to its 
mortgage which will extend the matur- 
ity of the first mortgage outstanding 
bonds to July 1, 1971, and reduce the 
interest rate effective on all bonds 
July 1, 1941 to 3% per cent. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

June 2: Hearing on application of 
George and Maud Horton, for direct 
telephone service from the exchange of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
at Oklahoma City. 
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New Electric Tool for 
Power and Precision Jobs 

new all-purpose and inexpensive 
Whiz electric hand tool, which is 
claimed to be the most versatile tool 
of its kind for power and precision 
work, is announced by the Paramount 
Products Co., 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. The tool utilizes ap- 
proximately 50 different accessories, 
many of which do several jobs, it is 
stated. Included in this accessory as- 
sortment are: A special set of drills, 
a mounted 1%%-inch grinder, a steel 
carving bur, a mandrel, assorted sand- 
ing dises, cutting wheels, a rubber 
bonded cut-off wheel and a mounted 
bristle brush. 


The frame of the Whiz tool is die 
cast, of light weight, giving ease of 
handling and long life. The three-jaw, 
coil spring chuck has one-fourth inch 
capacity and it is triple geared for 
extra power. The switch is arranged 





to operate with the same hand which 
holds the tool. The tool operates on 
any 110-volt, alternating or direct cur- 
rent, being powered by a heavy duty 
Universal motor which, it is claimed, 
does not overheat even when operated 
over long periods. A large cooling fan 
provides ample ventilation, it is stated. 
The tool weighs less than 3% pounds 
and its flexibility permits its easy han- 
dling on heavy power jobs as well as 
delicate precision work. 


Among the things the company 
claims the Whiz tool will do are the 
following: 


Drill any size hole up to one-fourth 
inch in any material including steel; 
grind everything from tools and dies to 
jewels, with large four-inch wheel or 
small mounted grinding wheels in a 
variety of shapes to fit any job; smooth 
rough edges of castings and welded 
joints; sharpen axes, chisels, scissors, 
knives, lawn mowers; can be fitted with 
wire brushes to remove rust from ma- 
chinery and from auto fenders before 
repainting, as well as remove paint 
from woodwork and roughen rubber 
tires before vulcanizing or patching; 
sand with drum sanders or disc sand- 
ers of different sizes; polish with large 
muslin buffing wheels or small mounted 
rubber wheels containing an abrasive 
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MAKE THE MOST 


OF THE EQUIPMENT YOU HAVE— 
BY USING “AR” REBUILDING SERVICE! 





If you plan future automatic operation, send in your 
present telephones to us for economical conversion. 


Both for the national welfare and for your own economy, 
every item of equipment you have should be utilized to 
the utmost. AR Rebuilding Service can help you to do 
this at low cost, by providing: 

(1) factory rebuilding of equipment which you have on 
hand or in storage, but which is not in usable 
condition; 

(2) modernization of equipment which is obsolete; 

(3) conversion of unsuitable equipment to fit your 
present needs. 

Remember, AR Rebuilding Service employs the latest 
factory methods applied by experienced telephone crafts- 
men—produces equipment that looks and performs like 
new! Write for prices. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
IN REBUILDING SERVICE 





AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINALS 


When you need protection, 
you need complete protection 
—the kind provided by the 
Type 2105 Discharge Block. 


This unique device is stand- 
ard on all SANDS Protected 
Cable Terminals, as well as on 
all other SANDS protective 
products. It guards unfailingly 
against all high potentials, be- 
cause it grounds heavy currents 
automatically. It resets itself 
after discharge, also—a feature 
that slices welcome dollars off 


your maintenance budget. 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC 
FLECTRIC 


TELEPHONE SIGNALING. AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 





compound to give a mirror finish to all 
| metals; saw any material with high- 
| speed circular saws; shape all metals; 
| etch glass or any softer materials; en- 
grave steel, copper, wood; carve in 
wood, plastics, bone, cork, or other 
materials, using many-shaped steel 
cutters. 

Anyone desiring further information 
| and literature on this versatile electric 
| tool may write directly to the Para- 
mount company. 


Vv 


| Frank Heyes to Conduct 
| Priority Round-Table 

The subject of priorities looms more 
and more important in the every-day 
business of telephone men. Frank 
Heyes, head of Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co.’s priorities service depart- 
| ment was therefore asked to address 
the convention of the New York State 
Telephone Association to be held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 25 and 26. 

Mr. Heyes suggested that a round- 
table discussion be held instead of his 
delivering an address. He based his 
suggestion on the fact that individual 
telephone men all have particular ques- 
tions regarding priorities and their 
business, and that each would benefit 
more if he could answer their specific 
problems. This round-table discussion 
will take place on the morning of 
May 26. 


In view of the new priority rulings 
issued to the telephone industry and 
Mr. Heyes’ first-hand knowledge of the 
priorities situation, gathered from con- 
ferences in Washington, this should 
prove to be a lively and profitable meet- 
ing for those attending the New York 
convention. 


Vv 


Burgess Acousti-Booth 
For Limited Spaces 

A new half-size Burgess Acousti- 
Booth, “‘Scout” Model 601, has been an- 
nounced by the Burgess Battery Co., 
2825 W. Roscoe St., Chicago. Like 
other Burgess Acousti-Booths now 
available, it is constructed entirely 
of wood in order to conserve critical 
materials. This particular model is de- 
signed especially for use where noise 
conditions are mild or where space is 
limited. The company states that the 
new booth gives telephone users quiet 
and privacy for telephoning, plus the 
convenience of use common to all shelf 
or wall-type telephone booths. This 
Acousti-Booth is suited to a variety of 
applications, such as in department 
stores, crowded drug stores, and other 
places where congestion or limited 
space prevents the use of a full-size 
booth. 

Walls of the Model 601 Acousti-Booth 
are lined with a thick sound-absorbent 
blanket, protected by perforated ply- 








wood facing. It is rigidly constructed 
of heavy birch plywood throughout, and 
is available finished in rich brown wal- 
nut color. It may also be supplied un- 
finished to permit finishing to meet 
customer’s requirements. A shelf at the 
bottom of the booth provides room for 
directory and for taking notes. Out- 
side dimensions are 28 inches wide by 
32 inches high by 26 inches deep. Ship- 
ping weight is 65 lbs. 


Vv 





All-Out War Effort 
By Hoosiers 


(Concluded from page 15) 





Miss Margaret Shay, assistant toll 
practice supervisor, Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., Indianapolis, reviewed 
certain changes in the toll operating 
practice as regards the handling of 
official emergency messages that have 
to do with the functions of the army 
and navy. 

The second part of the program 
was given over to a panel discussion 
of traffic problems. Those taking 
part in the panel discussion were 
Miss Ruth Richards, Indiana Associ- 
ated Telephone Corp., Lafayette; 
Miss Marie Jellison, United Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., Warsaw; Miss Lou- 
ise Pohlmeyer, The Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne; 
Miss Mabel Tonnies, Indiana Tele- 
phone Corp., Seymour, and Mrs. Elsie 
Mitchell, United Telephone Co., Inc., 
Franklin. 

During the panel discussion vari- 
ous problems confronting supervisors 
and chief operators were discussed. 
Particular stress was laid upon ad- 
visability of thorough interviews 
with prospective employes, adequate 
personnel records, operator training 
methods and the problem of selling 
the industry to its own employes 
through the dramatizing of their own 
activities. 
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INDEPENDENT 
PIONEER NEWS 











E}pITOR’S NOTE: TELEPHONY will de- 
vote space regularly to the publication 
of reports of activities of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
632 Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., 
as well as of letters and comments 
from members of that association. The 
following letter was received from E.C. 


Le =] 
DD 


omeyer, a member of that organiza- 
tion: 


Dear Mr. Reno: 


As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association, I wish to thank you 
for your recent publication of facts 
about the Pioneers. It has been my 
experience for a number of years that 
one of the advantages of being in the 
Independent telephone business is the 
fine fellowship and personal associa- 
tions that exist in it. 


This fellowship and personal asso- 
ciation is exemplified by the purposes 
and activities of the Independent 
Pioneer organization. I believe the 
Pioneer association has done more 
than could ever have been done in any 
other way, to keep alive the personal 
friendships, traditions and fellowship 
of Independent telephony. 


After Pearl Harbor, questions were 
naturally raised as to whether the 
Pioneer organization should, during the 
war, continue as active as possible in 
the building up and maintenance of the 
organization. I am glad that the de- 
cision of the executive committee was 
to go ahead. I think this was a wise 
decision, because I believe that in times 
like these we need, perhaps more than 
in normal times, the things such an 
organization as the Pioneers can sup- 
ply in our industry. 


There must be a number of men and 
women in the Independent telephone 
companies, eligible for Pioneer mem- 
befship, who are not now members and 
who are therefore, in my opinion, miss- 
ing personal associations and friend- 
ships they could otherwise enjoy. I 
hope that any of them who read this 
will at least inquire into the benefits of 
membership to them. 


The dues are small and I believe the 
benefits—which include some insurance 
and the pleasure of membership—are 
worth many times the cost. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. BLOMEYER. 
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DEPEND ON IT!...to carry the voices of U.S. at War! 


ROEBLING “2x12 
CABLE 
Roebling Paper Insulated Telephone Cable And when you want Galvanized Steel Wire 
is built to stand the acid test of today’s or strand, specify ROEBLING. From start 


operating conditions. Accurate insulating to finish, they are made in our own mills of 
and pairing of the conductors . . . closely specially selected steel that assures longer 
controlled dimensions and metallurgical life for the wire—less maintenance of the lines. 


properties of the lead-antimony sheath. : 
These are the safeguards that Roebling puts JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


in, to be certain that the electrical charac- TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


teristics of the cable will be retained through Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
years of service. x) 
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MANY OTHER TYPES 


of Roebling Telephone Wires and Cables are 
made in our mills under complete Roebling 
supervision and inspection, including Zinc- 
coated Line Wire, Steel Strand, Drop Wire, 
Interior Wire, Switchboard Cable, Wire Ropes 
and Fittings. 
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with 


DICKE 


POLE LINE 
TOOLS 
























It's good to have Dicke Tools on your side. They are 
absolutely dependable. They'll last for years and help you 
keep overhead in its place. All crew men like them because 
they're easy to handle and help speed up work. 


“Se 


AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 














DISTRIBUTED BY 


SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS. KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES. RICHMOND (VA) AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the Nation's 


Capital 


(Concluded from page 12) 





peddling the same goods. But that 
sort of set-up was made to order for 
American business genuis — especi- 
ally since we stand to exercise such 
powerful controls through our post- 
war military position and lend-lease 
commitments. In _ short, America 
should rule world trade after this 
is over and our entire profit system, 
including your telephone business, 
should benefit greatly thereby. 
There are other opportunities that 
are being created by the war right 
here in America. Just as a typical 
example, do you realize that we will 
come out of this war with aluminum 
at 10 cents a pound or cheaper? 
That means that every automobile 
on the streets today is obsolete, in 
the technical sense. Your own busi- 
ness should pick up sharply with a 








Au the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
sis “ ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 











Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 


. , ~) Products near you or 
2 write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 








backlog of deferred business, de- 
ferred expansion, and improved tech- 
nological methods. I predict that 
the post-war period with its host 
of war-born technologies will give 
private enterprise the biggest house- 
cleaning opportunity in its entire 
history. 

Finally, there is the question of 
how this war will affect politics over 
a long haul. I don’t think anyone 
knows the answer to this one, either. 
The fortunes of war and politics are 
uncertain enough separately. In 
combination they are entirely un- 
predictable. They resemble a little 
ball bouncing on a spinning roulette 
wheel. Just as the little roulette ball 
“pays off” with such arbitrary 
finality on the place where it finally 
comes to rest with the stopping of 
the wheel, so will the fortunes of 
politics “pay off” on the basis of the 
position of control occupied when 
war comes to an end. 

And yet I believe it was the great 
German strategist, Carl Von Clause- 
witz, who once observed that no 
major war has ever been fought 
without witnessing one or more sub- 
stantial change in the political con- 
trols of the participating nations. 
England has already had one major 
change. France has had several and 
we hear conflicting reports from the 
Axis countries. And so, without try- 
ing to start any political argument, 
I think we cannot take it for granted 
that we will come out of this war 
with exactly the same political com- 
plexion we had when we entered it. 
Remember 1944 is a_ presidential 
year and I for one do not expect the 
war to end before that. What will 
happen in 1944 will depend almost 
entirely on progress of the war and 
performance of American leadership 
in the months to come, which is an- 
other way of going back to our little 
bouncing roulette ball. 

I have assumed in this discussion 
that we will emerge victorious. But 
we must not close our eyes to the 
alternative. 

There is danger that we can lose 
our birthright of world-wide inde- 
pendence of action. There is danger, 
to speak frankly, that the balance of 
world economic control will be seized 
from our hands by a combination 
of totalitarian nations. That alone 
could mean the entire curtailment of 
our liberties, a regression of our 
standards, and a suppression of our 
ideals. For this great telephone busi- 
ness, which has come to its present 
state of excellence through tireless 
scientific and technical research and 
initiative, it might mean abandoned 
switchboards, rusting lines, and sta- 
tion bells that no longer ring for 








SPRING CONVENTIONS 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Sterling Hotel, 
Wilkes-Barre, May 21, 22 and 23. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 25 and 26. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 


kee, June 3 and 4. 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Dakota Hotel, Grand 
Forks, June 9 and 10. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention at Portland 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., June 12 
and 13. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 18 and 19. 











subscribers who could no longer an- 
swer them if they rang. 

As I see it, our life, our liberty, 
our pursuit of happiness today are 
in pawn. They are pledged to Mars, 
the biggest pawn broker in history. 
They are pledged to our trust in the 
future of our national destiny. If 
that trust is dishonored—to put it 
quite bluntly, if we are defeated in 
this struggle—then our enemies will 
foreclose upon our pledges and we 
will lose them. But even as I say 
these words, I know that will not 
happen here. I like to think of our 
country as being in the position of 
the scrappy old Irishman, who was 
asked by the priest if he forgave his 
enemies. 

“Why, Father,” he said, beaming 
with pride, “I haven’t got any 
enemies. I’ve licked ’em all.” 


Vv 


1. T. & T. Granted 25-Million 
Credit to Expand 

A 25-million-dollar credit was granted 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. on May 7 by the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank, it was announced 
by Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce 
and RFC chairman. This credit is in- 
tended to place the company in a posi- 
tion to acquire a quantity of its out- 
standing debentures, and to expand and 
maintain its communications manufac- 
turing facilities and telephone operat- 
ing properties, particularly in South 
America. 
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The Plant Man's 
Notebook 


(Concluded from page 16) 





struction. While this practice has 
proved satisfactory over a period of 
years, we must agree that it does seem 
that a cheaper method could be devised. 

The accompanying photograph indi- 
cates how three crossarms on a power 
lead may be braced against each other 
without the use of iron braces. While 
this particular method would probably 
not prove desirable for telephone use, 
it does indicate that a method other 
than the use of the two iron braces 
is possible on a multiple crossarm lead. 
Let us have your ideas on this subject 
and we may be able to start something! 


* * oe 


Unpaid Toll Call Boomerangs 
To Love-sick Soldier 

Not all the “sweet nothings” ex- 
changed in an oral billet-doux from a 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








_ International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Negro soldier in The Dalles, Ore., to 
his “one-and-only” in Baltimore, Md., 
could compensate for the $99 bill he 
received, the charge for making the 
call. Thinking the nation to be on an 
“all-out” basis—even to the extent of 
paying for toll calls from lonesome 
service men to their girl friends—he 
blithely charged the call to the city. 

City Recorder Joe Steers traced the 
call and reported the misdemeanor to 
the Negro’s captain who agreed to see 
that the bill was paid out of the 
soldier’s pay of $44 a month. 


Vv 


Discarded Directories Used in 
Aircraft Engine Production 

It is reported that the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Patterson, N. J., makers 
of aircraft engines, place pages of dis- 
carded telephone directories over the 
openings in molds to keep dirt out. 
When the molten metal is poured into 
the mold, the intense heat burns the 
thin paper away instantly and without 
residue, leaving the casting free from 
foreign matter. 


Vv 


A Toledo, Ohio, columnist states: 
“‘We’d like to bet that the first thing 
four out of five persons do on receiv- 
ing a new telephone directory is to 
look up their own names. And we 
wonder, is it to see if it’s accurately 
listed or because folks like to see their 
names in print?” 
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ADVERTISING CO. 


PEDER Hone 
DEREQrOie 
ADV. E ep SE 
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That Has Never Failed to 

Produce More Net Revenue 

(All Costs Considered) for 

Telephone Companies Served. 
1F INTERESTED in more net 


telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Konsas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery PI., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 

Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New vere, N.Y. 

Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tI. 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








EMMETT D. TALBOT 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
ENGINEERING AND OPERATION 
MANUAL AND DIAL SYSTEMS 


PROPERTY SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS AND RATE STUDIES 


1560 CuLveR ROAD, ROCHESTER, NY. 














J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


$2.00 for 20 words or less. 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced toll oper- 
ators for work in Florida. Must have 
at least one or two years toll center 
work under latest Bell Company prac- 
tices. References and release or leave 
of absence from present employer will 
be required. Give full detail, age, edu- 
cation, experience, marital state, health, 
etc. Write No. 9089, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Switchman capable of 
maintaining North and A. E. step by 
step dial equipment, two 400 line offices. 
Excellent pay, opportunity for advance- 
ment. Southern town, pleasant living 
conditions. Write No. 9088, 
TELEPHONY. 


care of 


OPENING FOR A NIGHT OPER- 
ATOR: Small town of 250 population, 
house furnished, on highway within 30 
minutes of Kansas City. Nice working 
conditions. Elderly lady preferred. 
State in first letter if any family, 
and ages. This is not run on an 
agency basis. Write No. 9087, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED — 

WANTED: Ceaaeel eles mainte- 
nance man, capable of maintaining 800 
line switch type Automatic exchange 
and handling associated work. Located 
in Alabama. Prefer married man over 
draft age. Give all details of experi- 
ence, citizenship and salary expected, 
in first letter. Small photograph de- 
sired. Write No. 9091, care of TELEPH- 
ONY. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position as manager by 
man over draft age. Thirty years’ ex- 
perience both C. B. and magneto. Ex- 
cellent references. Write Box No. 296, 


Powell, Wyoming. 


POSITION WANTED: Expert In- 
dependent telephone auditor with eight- 
een years’ telephone accounting experi- 
ence desires connection with Class A 
company by July 1. Forty-five years 
of age, exempt from military service. 
Excellent reference, good health and 
character. Satisfactory reason for mak- 
ing change. W. G. Snapp, 1031 Florida 
Avenue, Bristol, Tennessee. 








W. E. CO. 


May be used with local 
or central battery bell 
boxes. 


BELL BOXES 





RECONDITIONED & REFINISHED DESK STANDS 





A. E. CO. (Monarch) 


To be used with central 
battery bell boxes only. 


LARGE QUANTITIES 
W. E. CO. No. 534 STEEL 
ALL TYPES MAGNETO 
Write for prices. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 





STROMBERG 


For use with local or 
central battery bell 


OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Telephone Exchange in 
five room house. Garage—furnace. 54 
owned, 65 switched telephones. Center 
famous Crow Wing Lake chain. Nevis 
Telephone Company, Nevis, Minnesota. 





WANTED is LEASE 


WANTED TO LEASE: Telephone 
man with 20 years’ experience desires 
to lease, with option of buying, small 
plant, magneto or common battery. 
Have good operators, truck and all nec- 
essary tools. Write No. 9090, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 
Sent on trial. 


$36. 


MASTER | 
LIGHTS 





— STEWART es. 
Ottawa, 































ONE 
OF 









EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


for 


SWITCHBOARDS 
CONTROL ROOMS 
REPAIR CARS 
REPAIR CREWS 


* 
A MASTER-LIGHT 
FOR EVERY NEED 


3 
CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


“MASTER-LIGHT MAKERS" 
Sidney St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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INES OF COMMUNICATION”! 


Keep their operation up to par with the proved 
high quality supply and maintenance products you 
get from Automatic Electric . . . . . . 


"Make the best of what you have" is the order of the day to telephone companies. 
This means that repairs must be made with even greater care than usual, and materials used for 


maintenance selected for highest quality and longest life. 


Today's far-sighted policy for telephone companies, large and small, is to avoid 
risking interruption in service or lowering of operating standards. Play safe in the selection of sup- 
plies and materials by ordering from Automatic Electric's new and comprehensive Supply Catalog 
6000. It includes only the newest developments in telephone products—all well-known and proved 


brands produced by nationally known manufacturers. 


These telephone construction materials will save you money because they go up 
easier and quicker—and stay up longer! They'll help you aid the war effort, too, by keeping your 
service at the high level required for maximum national efficiency. . . . Order from Catalog 6000. 
If you haven't a copy, we'll send you one promptly upon request. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Under present conditions, certain orders may be subject to delay. Shipments 
can usually be expedited if you include preference ratings with all orders which so qualify. 
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AUTOMATIC vw ELECTRITL 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 









"Taylor-Colquitt" or "Black 
Beauty" poles and "'Dillon" 
anchors—contribute to more 
profitable exchange oper- 
ation. 


Pour Smith" telephone 
*ts—the only tree 
t with the famous 
et cut" construction. 


> 
‘all Tatum" and 
ingray" insulators — 
Pited for high quality 
P"9 trouble-free life. 
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"Nicopress' tools and 
sleeves—insure line joints 
of maximum strength and 
low resistance. 





